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Notes. 


SIR ANTHONY AUCHER, THE LAST 
ENGLISH MARSHAL OF CALAIS. 


His faint image, revived in this hour, has 
ben disinterred from mountains of dead 
ashes of past time named ‘ State Papers.’ 
Material to reconstruct his life can be 
found nowhere else: Fame (even in that 
great Biographical Dictionary of hers) hav- 
ing neglected to mention him, and oblivion 
having so nearly swallowed him altogether. 

Born in February, 1504,* only son and 
heir of James Aucher, Lord of the Manor of 
Otterden, Kent,+ Anthony was barely four 
years old when his father died on New 
Year’s Day, 1508. 


* See Father’s Inq. 
1510. 


tIt lies about 6 miles south-west of Faver- 
sham. 





post mortem 18 June, 

















The latter, whose will* is extant at Som- 
erset House, was buried in Otterden Church, 
where a brass engraved with his effigy and 
adorned with his arms and quarterings still 
perpetuates his memory. 

His widow, Alice, daughter of Robert 
Hills of Eggarton, near Godmersham, seems 
to have lost little time in marrying again. 
In the following year, she is referred to in 
the ‘ Patent Rolls’ as being wife of William 
Pratt, ‘‘ gent.,’’ of Lenham, Kent, “‘late wife 
and executrix of James Aucher of Otterden.’’ 
This was in connection with the Royal 
Pardon which they both received, probably 
for some transgression relating to the testa- 
mentary dispositions of her first husband. 
Her co-executor, John Hales of Gray’s Inn 
(afterwards one of the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer and father of the eminent Judge) 
was also under a similar necessity. What- 
ever the facts may have been, her second 
marriage could not have lasted long, for 
the County history and Heralds’ Visitation 
pedigrees record her alliance (‘‘ Alice relict 
of James Aucher of Otterden ’’) with James 
Hardres of Hardres, by whom she had a son 
named Christopher. + 

In all probability the young heir of Otter- 
den was brought up and educated with his 
half-brother at Hardres Court. The domains 
of Otterden and Hardres were only some 
twelve miles apart, so the two lads must 
have been equally at home in either ancestral 
homestead. 

The Auchers were an ancient family orig- 
inally of fighters, ‘‘ deeply rooted in anti- 
quity ’’ (says old county historian Philipot) 
dating from the Heptarchy, and _ writing 
themselves ‘‘ Armiger’’ and ‘‘ miles ’” — 
‘* Eques aurati,’’ and ‘‘Baron,’’ in the dim 
past of early Plantagenets. And now this 
newest grandson of early fighting grandsires, 
ill content to become one of ‘Tennyson’s 
‘“mere pheasant lords and_ partridge 
breeders,’’ finds himself work, from amid the 
wreck and dust of the middle ages, adapted 


? 





*In this document he leaves his son an 
annuity of 20 marks during his minority. 

+t He succeeded to the large estates of the 
Hardres family and died in 1536, leaving two 
sons. The younger one, Richard, the eventual 
heir, was High Sheriff of Kent (30 Eliz.) and 
married Mary d. of Sir Thomas Wrothe—whose 
other daughter Mabel became the wife of 
Edward Aucher, Anthony’s second son. Thus 
a double cousinship existed between the Aucher 
and Hardres families, without there being the 
least mingling of either blood. 
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to the new time and its destinies. 

He passed his early manhood and married 
life, up to his 27th year, in the country, look- 
ing after his broad acres, his cherry- 
orchards, his hop-gardens, his woods, his 
game, Then in June, 1531, his chance came, 
and then it is that we first come upon him 
in the State Papers. A few hurried lines 
from Otterden on ‘‘ St. Peter’s Even’’: — 
“To the Right Worshipful Master Crum- 
well at the Austen Friars Gate, London. I 
thank you for your kindness which I shall] 
deserve as soon as I come up to London... . 
I will be with you in fifteen days.’”* And 
then we lose sight of him riding up to Lon- 
don. Notwithstanding assiduous delving in 
our quarry of old papers, it is not before 
1534 that we again meet with him, by which 
time he was employed by Cromwell as his 
‘** Servant ’’—a term of course equivalent to 
our modern conception of secretary or 
equerry. 

Three years afterwards, Anthony Aucher 
is mentioned with other ‘‘ gentlemen”’ of 
‘‘my Lord Privy Seals,’’ as ‘‘ mete to ba 
preferred unto the King’s Majesty’s service.”’ 

Henceforward he appears to have been one 
of the gentlemen of the ‘‘ Household,’’ liv- 
ing about that Court which still glows lum- 
inous in the pages of Froude and the por- 
traits of Holbein. 

He seems to have been a successful cour- 
tier, and contrived to remain always in high 
favour with his Royal master, who was very 
generous to him in the matter of grants out 
of the forfeited estates of his old patron, 
Thomas Cromwell, mauler of monasteries, 
and Earl of Essex. In the early part of 
the year 1540 he was at Dover with his wife 
and children, as may be gathered from a 
letter written by a young priest, Nicholas 
Partridge,—‘‘ I am residing with Anthony 
Aucher at Dover as tutor to his children.” 

In 1544 his name appears with that of his 
nephew Thomas Hardres (eldest son of half- 
brother Christopher) in the list of gentle- 
men who were to accompany the King to 
France. 

He was followed by six horsemen of his 
own, as well as a considerable number of 
stout Kentish yeomen—Otterden men—as 
archers; and was at the taking of Boulogne, 
in which his nephew, a_ lad of seventeen, 
greatly distinguished himself. In recogni- 
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tion thereof, they were permitted to bring 
away the city gates, which, in Hasted’s tim 
still adorned the garden of Hardres Court, 

On his way home the King ‘‘lay” 4 
Hardres for two nights, and as a furthe 
mark of his favour, left his dagger ther 
saying that ‘‘he knew no more fitting 
present for so brave a man.” It is stilj 
preserved by the representatives of th 
Auchers, to whom it passed by bequest of 
the last heir male of the Hardres family, 

The following year (1545) Anthony, with 
the assistance of Sir Thomas Seymour- 
afterwards Lord High Admiral and husbanj 
of Queen Catherine Parr—equipped ani 
despatched a vessel,* ‘‘ new made in Kent,’ 
to be used with other ships of the Royal 
Navy in transporting troops to France, 

From this time we find him frequently 
employed in connection with the naval ani 
military defences of the Kingdom, in rls 
tion to which he figures prominently in th 
State Papers. 

In a letter written by Sir Thomas Cheym 
to Cromwell a few years earlier (April, 
1539), Aucher is referred to as ‘“‘a vey 
honest and dylygent man’’; and the Kix 
presumably held the same opinion, for he 
not only employed him in naval and nili- 
tary matters, but also in the work of 
ecclesiastical spoliation then at its height, 
and in investigating charges of clerical dis 
loyalty.+ In the destruction of the mona- 
teries, Anthony Aucher proved himself om 
of Henry’s most active and zealous instr- 
ments, apparently not without gain to him. 
self, for he had as many transactions in 
Church lands as his kinsman and neighbour 
Thomas Colepepper of Bedgebury. 

Among other property (for particulars of 
his acquisitions see Appendix hereto) he 
obtained, for the sum of £1,083 11s. 0d. a 
grant of the entire manor of Lyminge, which 
is one of the largest in the county, extent- 
ing over Romney Marsh and to the borders 
of Sussex in the south, and in the west 
covering several parishes in the Weald. 

On New Year’s Day, 1544, Anthony 
Aucher, ‘‘ King’s servant,” had _ been 
Spylman.” Shortly afterwards he was als 


* It is doubtless identical with ‘the Bark 
Aucher ” which the Privy Council refer to i 
a letter d. 1552 as belonging to Sir Anthony 
Aucher. 

+ In 1540 he and William Goldwell wert 
| appointed to enquire into a charge of disloyalty 
| brought against William Marshall, Parson 
' Mersham, Surrey. 
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appointed one of ‘‘the 17 particular re-| and Treasurer of the King’s Plate and 
ceivers of the Augmentations, and Surveyor | Jewels,’ at a salary of £50 per annum, Not 
of suppressed lands in London, Middlesex | only did he contrive to stand well with 
and Kent,” in reversion to one ‘‘ Thomas | Henry, but also with his successors, Edward, 
appointed ‘‘Auditor and Supervisor,’ as | Mary, and Elizabeth; being apparently of 
well as ‘‘ Assistant ’’ of the dissolved Priory the school of the Vicar of Bray. Whatever 
of Christchurch, Canterbury. 'he may have been at heart, he conformed 
In 1542 he had contributed the sum of £41 outwardly to the religion of the hour, retain- 
towards the loan to the King, so these | ing his appointments both under Edward 
appointments may have had some connec- and his sister Mary ; remaining at the same 
tion with his loyalty in the matter of the | time on the best of terms with the Princess 
loan. He was also laying out much money | Elizabeth—having won both her regard and 
upon the rebuilding of Otterden Place, which | confidence. 
he left, in outward appearance, much as it! In Mary’s reign, and on her behalf, as 
stands to-day, in the midst of its beautiful | Master of the Jewel-house (Juelhouse) he 
park: its ruddy brickwork mellowed by the | was appointed to receive goods belonging to 
storms of centuries. — | colleges and chantries, whilst at the same 
We hear of him in January, 1545, as time he was rendering useful assistance to 
“joint victualler”’ of the troops stationed | Elizabeth, as the following letter proves :— 
at ‘ Dover, Calais, Boulogne, Newhaven, and | ‘To my good freende Sir Anthonie Aucher, 
their marches.”’ A few weeks later | Knighte. he Wea ea en ber. (1558) 
: : og) Sees, . elde, the cember ; 
(16 March) he was appointed “ Joint Master | Mr. Aucner; My Cofferer hath wall declared 
of the Tents. He was then constantly | unto me your good will and readiness in your 
passing between Dover, Calais, and Boulogne. | dispatche and delyvery of my plate, which I 
A letter dated Aug. 26, superscribed ‘‘ haste, | have received of hym, fnaten &; to one thow- 
haste, haste, haste, poste haste,’’ sent by | oa thane ane two ounces. This your 
the ‘Council’ of Boulogne to the Privy | ant dae RR Mica goo ge Be ges 
Council in London, mentions that ‘‘ Mr. | desiring youe, that when, for the xc anginge 
Auger hath been somewhat vexed with an | of any plate, I shall have nede of your like 
agu these five dayes paste; nevertheless he gentlenes, ye woll therin no lesse extend it 


styrreth abrode, so as we truste the daunger | ao “a — et 


thereof is past.” | And thus faire you well.—Your freinde, 

The new appointment carried a salary | ELIZABETH. 
(handsome for those days) of 10s. per diem,, On Friday, Jan. 28, 1547, Henry VIII 
with two clerks at 12d. apiece, and 8 ser-| expired, and Anthony Aucher was one of 
vants (footmen) at 6d. | the ‘‘ Knights of the Carpet,’’ dubbed by his 

The following year (1546) saw him ‘‘ Chief | youthful successor after the coronation on 
Victualler and Comptroller’? (in succession | Shrove Tuesday, Feb. 22. 


to Cavendish) of the works at Dover; being | Cuartes Bruce ANGIER. 
the King’s paymaster there, and in charge | 
of the defence works all along the Kentish . (To be concluded). 


coast. In this capacity he was chiefly | 

responsible for the erection of many of those | 

“Block houses,” forts, or castles, which still’ g R GARDINER’S HISTORICAL 

survive at Sandown, Deal, Walmer, Folkes- | METHOD 

tone, Camber. He was then residing at ‘ We 

§wingfield Priory, 8 miles from Dover, for (See ante, p. 23). 
2.—CROMWELL IN IRELAND (continued). 





there is a letter extant, dated Dec. wctongs 
witten ‘“‘from my poor house Swingfield,’’ : s 
to Secretary “aig This house, peal (c).-Gardiner and the Verney Letter. 

vith the land in that parish, had belonged In modern times, our knowledge of Crom- 
to the Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem, | well’s ‘‘blood bath ”’ at Drogheda has been 
but had been granted to Anthony Aucher, | increased by fresh documents. One of these 
om the dissolution of the Order in 1541, for | was brought to light by the Historical 
the modest sum of £40. Manuscripts Commission in the year 1879, 
The previous year (November, 1545), he | and noticed in their seventh Report. In 
had been appointed to the office of ‘‘ Master 1892 Lady F. P. Verney published her 
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‘ Memoirs of the Verney Family during the 
Civil War,’ and set out this letter on 
pp. 344-5 of Vol. ii of her book. Gardiner 
therefore was bound to notice this letter, 
and this he does in the following terms, 
when describing the massacre at Drogheda: 


‘Even the few who by the connivance of the | 
soldiers had escaped death on the Mill Mount 
were sought out and killed {in cold blood. 
Amongst these was Verney, the noble son of | 
a noble father, who was enticed even from the 
presence of Cromwell by a certain Roper, | 
who then “ran him through with a Tuck.” | 
Lieutenant-Colonel Boyle was summoned from 
dinner by a soldier, and shot as soon as he 
left the room.’ 

The footnote to this passage does not | 
reveal the fact that a letter is being cited, 
and does not quote the letter itself. It is, 
merely, ‘‘ Lady Verney’s ‘ Verney Family,’ 
ii. 344.”’ Later on Gardiner again refers to | 
this letter : 

For that which appears now to have been | 
the blackest part of his conduct, the killing of | 
Verney and his companions in cold blood twenty- | 
four hours after the general massacre was ended 
(sic) Cromwell made no excuse. 

What then did the writer of the Verney 
letter, Mr. Buck, the family steward, say ? 
Modernising the spelling, the letter is as | 
follows :— 

“Your brother and my dear friend, Sir 
Edmund Verney, who behaved himself with the 
greatest gallantry that could be, he was slain 
at Drogheda three days after quarter was given 
him, as he was walking with Cromwell by | 
way of protection. One Ropier, who is brother 
to the Lord Ropier, called him aside, in a 
pretence to speak with him, being formerly 
of acquaintance, and instead of some friendly 
office which Sir Edmund might expect, he 
barbarously ran him through with a_ tuck, 
but I am confident to see this act once highly 
revenged. The next day after, one Lt.-Colonel 
Boyle, who had quarter likewise given him, 
as he was at dinner with my Lady More, sister 
to the Earl of Sunderland in the same town, 
one of Cromwell’s soldiers came and whispered 
him in the eare, to tell him he must presently 
be put to death, who rising from the table, 
the lady asks him whither he was going. He | 
answered, ‘Madam to die.’ Who no sooner | 
stepped out of the room but he was shot to 
death. These are cruelties of those traitors, 
who, no doubt, will find the like mercy when 
they stand in need of it.’” 


Drogheda was taken in the evening (not | 
morning as Gardiner asserts) of Tuesday, | 
Sept .11, 1649, according to all witnesses, by | 
an offer of quarter to all. According to a | 
passage in the Perfect Diurnall (set out by | 
Gardiner), Verney and all the others were | 
** persuaded ”’ to lay, down their arms and | 
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| opposite side, and that then 


| sense that it needs no refutation. 
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go into a mill. Afterwards all were mm. 
dered. 

Cromwell, therefore, broke the ‘‘ Laws ¢ 


| War” (frequently printed at the time, an 


read to the soldiers every pay day), by whic 
the men were forbidden to kill captives why 
laid down their arms. Gardiner does nj 
cite these printed ‘‘ Laws of War.”’ 
(d).—Inventions about the Massacre, 

Statements made by Gardiner which ar 
not supported by any document, are « 
follows :— 

“It was not till he reached the foot of that 
mighty mound that the command to put all 
to the sword who were upon the height abor 
rose to Cromwell’s lips.’’ 

The mound in question was the Mil 
Mount, where Verney and the officers wer. 
Of the butchery of the rest of the garrison 
Gardiner asserts that the whole of the ma 
ran away without attempting to defend 
themselves, crossed the river by means of 
the drawbridge (then the only means of 
crossing it), ran up the steep hill to th 
““a thousand 


were slain in or around (!) St. Peter's 


| Church at the top of the hill.’’ 


This last statement is such obvious non- 
The sdl- 
diers who really succeeded in getting over 
the drawbridge took refuge in the towers 
and were blown up with them. 
(e).—Bibliography of Drogheda Massacre. 
1. Hugh Peters’s Letter, read 28 Sept, 
1649, is first in point of time. Dated 
Sept. (and thus proving that the posts had 
been held up) it caused an order for the sup- 
pression of the whole licensed press, i 
order that the true facts might be concealed. 
This order was not entirely successful for 
a fortnight, so that it is important to know 
what journals appeared. I give them, with 
the actual days of publication, and have 
added the Royalist or unlicensed papers 
(which of course had very little outside 
news). Peters’s letter was published as 4 


| pamphlet on Saturday, September 29, 164%. 


2. On Monday, Oct. 1, 1649, appeared 
A Perfect Summary (24 Sept.—1 Oct.), set 
ting out a letter from Chester, giving the 
same number of 3,552 slain. Notice the pos 
script about the absence of a licence. __ 

3. Monday, Oct. 1. The Perfect Dwr 
nall (24 Sept.—1 Oct.). This prints Crom- 
well’s despatch to Bradshaw, dated 16 Sept. 

4. On Tuesday, Oct. 2, The Kinadom's 
Weekly Intelligencer appeared, refused 
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print Peters’s letter because it said ‘‘ none | 
spared,” gave instead Cromwell’s despatcls | 
to Bradshaw, which asserts that all “‘ the | 
defendants’? were put to the sword, and | 
/and the Man in the Moon for 17—24 Oct. 
|are derisively jubilant over the suppression 


thus proves that Peters’s ‘‘ none spared ”’ 


yeferred to the civilians. 


5. On Oct. 2 Mercurius Pragmaticus also | 
| freely upon their writers. 


appeared, with comments on Peter’s letter. | 
6 On Wednesday, 3 Oct., The Perfect 


Weekly Account repeated the information | 
already given. | 
7. On Thursday, 4 Oct, The Moderate | 


Intelligencer issued its last number, with a 
very long original letter about Drogheda. 
The postscript at the end of the paper 
alluded to the suppression of the press. 

8. On Friday, 5 Oct., Perfect Occurrences 
appeared, setting out a long and exceedingly 
blasphemous letter from Hewson the cob- 
ber to his friend the ‘‘ author,’ Walker, 
the ironmonger. This letter should be com- | 
pared with Dean Bernard’s account (see | 
low). Hewson only, is the authority for 
the assertion that the Irish he burnt alive | 
eused their souls as they died. 

9. Friday, 5 Oct. The Kingdom’s Faith- | 
jul and Impartial Scout contains a letter. 

10. The last number of the Perfect Diur- 
sell appeared on Monday, Oct. 8. The long- 
et and most important of all the letters 
appears in this, and incidentally gives the 
tue story of the Mill Mount. 

ll. The final number of the Kingdom’s 
Weekly Intelligencer appeared on Tuesday, 
Oct, 9. And on the same day, 

12. The first number of Severall Pro- | 
ceedings in Parliament, a new official jour- | 
tal, appeared. And also, 

13. On the same day, Oct. 9, the first | 
umber of a second official journal, entitled | 
4 Briefe Relation. Thus, two official jour- | 
tals had been issued in such haste that they | 
ith appeared on the same day, at first. 

14. The Man in the Moon, Royalist, also | 
appeared on 10th Oct. (Wednesday). 

Ib. The Perfect Weekly Account of 10 | 
Oct. 


16. The Kingdom’s Faithful and Impar- | 
tal Scout, for 5—12 October. | 
17. Perfect Occurrences, 
(Fridays) contains an important letter. 
The licensed press then ended altogether | 
util June of the following year. No fur- | 
ther news about Drogheda appeared in the | 
‘wo official journals. | 
18. Mercurius Elencticus for 8—15 Ost. | 
seoeeded in appearing, and contains lengthy | 


ietters about Drogheda—one from Dublin. 
19. Mercurius Pragmaticus for 9—16 Oct. 
had no fresh news; and 
20. Mercurius Elencticus for 15—22 Oct. 


of the licensed periodicals, commenting 
21. Dean Bernard’s farewell sermon at 


Drogheda, was published in 1651. Pages 


| 311 et seg. give an account of Drogheda. 


22. The pamphlet owned by Professor 
Firth, written by Dean Bernard. This has 
no title. I do not think that any one who 
reads this tract (printed in the Irish Eccles- 


‘iastical Record, for May, 1920, from a copy 


supplied by Professor Firth) will endorse 
Gardiner’s conclusions about it. 
23. ‘Sir Lewis Dyve’s Letter,’ a tract 


| printed in 1650. 


24. Carrington’s ‘History of the Life 
and Death of His Most Serene Highness,’ 


| ete.,” published April, 1659. This actually 


admits Cromwell’s treachery at Drogheda. 
25. Lambert van den Bos’s ‘ Florus 
Anglicus ’—the ‘ Continuation’ publisaed in 


| July, 1660. 


26. John Crouch’s, ‘A Mixt’ Poem,’ 1660. 

27. George Bate, M.D., ‘ Elenchus Mo- 
tuum Nuperorum in Anglia,’ 1661. 

28. Antonius Bruodinus, ‘ Propugnacu- 
lum Catholice Veritatis,’ 1669. 

29. ‘Memoirs of Ludlow,’ the regicide, 
1698-9. (Ludlow was not then in Ireland). 

30. Clarendon, ‘ Great Rebellion.’ 

31. Thomas & Wood’s account, written by 
his brother in 1672. See ‘ Life,’ prefixed 
to Anthony’s ‘ Athens Oxonienses.’ 

32. Thomas Carte’s ‘ Collection of Orig- 
inal Letters,’ etc., contains (a) Letter from 
Ormond to Charles II, dated Sept., 1649, 
and (b) Letter from Ormond to Lord Byron 
dated 29 Sept., 1649. 

33. <A letter from Lord Inchiquin to Or- 


| mond, dated 15 Sept., 1649, is set out in 


the preface to the second volume of Sir John 
T. Gilbert’s ‘ Contemporary History of 
Affairs in Ireland,’ pp. xxvii and xxviii. 
Proof is given in this letter that that the 


for 5—12 Oct. | massacre lasted five days—not two as Gar- 
| diner asserts. 


34. In 1883, the Rev. Denis Murphy, 
8.J., published his book, ‘ Cromwell in -Ire- 
land,’ and in it printed an account of the 
martyrdom of the priests at Drogheda, 
taken from a manuscript history written by 
a Jesuit of the times, employed on the Irish 
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mission. This manuscript is in the archives Lord Ambassadour for our late Gratious Sover. 
of the Irish College at Rome. | a Daeg 
‘ 11? : Sata : as z "0 a cou usly 
35. Cromwell s despatches are printed in mets eran ste im his house, to wheee ~_ 
the newsbooks, and those dated 17 and 27/ ness I was infinitely obliged: ..... Or cer. 
Sept., and addressed to Lenthall, were pub- | tainly I never met with a mor compleat Gentle 
lished on Oct. 3, by order of the Rump, | ™an in all my travells; nor one in whom tre 
dated Oct. 2, in a tract entitled ‘Letters | Worth did more illustrat virtue. — 
from Ireland,’ etc., etc. The postscript to During this winter the Turkish governo; 
the second despatch terminates with Crom- of Patres caused the English consul ther 
well’s own admission that he had _ killed, | t° be poisoned (pp. 60-61), 
‘‘Two thousand five hundred foot soldiers, | for whose death the worthy and _ generow 


; ‘ | Ambassadour, Sir Thomas Glover, my Patrone 
besides staff officers, chyrurgeons, etc., and | and Protector, was so highly incensed, that he 


many inhabitants.”’ The Press mark of this} went hither himself to Peterasso, with two 
tract at the British Museum is E575.(7.). | Jannizaries, and a warrant sent with lim from 


It will be noticed that the bibliography of | the Emperour, who in the midst of the market. 
Drogheda is a very full one. place of Peterasso caused one of these two 


—— _ | Janizaries strike off the head from the shoulders 
ISTORIAN. | - _— yore and put to death oe others 
inued). | also that had been accessory to the poysoni 
tallies aces | of the English Consul; and the Ambassadour, 
, returning againe to Constantinople, was held 
SIR THOMAS GLOVER, AMBASSADOR ; in singular reputation even with the Turkes, 
TO TURKEY. | for prosecuting so powerfully the course of 
: : ae os Seen ' Justice, and would not shrinke for no respect, 
In the Harleian Society’s Publications, | [ being domestick with him the selfe same 
vol. Ixvi, ‘ Grantees of Arms,’ at p. 101, is | time. 
this entry :— | Att pp. 126-7 Lithgow writes :— 
Glover, Thomas (Esquire of the body to K. | [I cannot but regrate the great losse Sir 
Jas.), s. of Thomas, of Coventry, 11 April, 1604,! Thomas Glover received by the Duke of 
by Camden (Kntd. 17 Aug., 1606. 3 April, Guil., | Moldavia, who chargeably entertained him two 
p. 95). — in his 8 opr Pom furnished Fey = 
; ere as 4st | great moneys and other necessaries fit for his 
PY sageaiterin we or ers Be tong wonton | eminency. This Duke or Prince of Bugdonia 
MS period, as appears trom W. A. Saw 8 | was depraved of his Principalities by Achmet, 
‘Knights of England,’ ii., 137, 140. | and fled hither to the Christian Ambassadours 
Thomas Glover of London was knighted | for reliefe: To whom when all the rest had 
21 April, 1605, and Thomas Glover, ‘ am- | Tefus’d acceptance, onely Noble Sir Thomas 
b q Xe t Turk Cr RE pee hted 4 | Teceived him, maintained him and seriously 
assador se rkey, was kyighted at! wrought with the Grand Signior and his Coun 
Hampton Court on 17 August or 19 July, | sell to have had him restored againe to his 
1606. | Lands, but could not prevaile. In the end, 
in Cal. 8. P. Dom. 1605-1610,’ ut p. 311, | Sit, Shemes, Glover's “Eve yeane Seem 
. ; f : », | Ambassodry being expired, an e Duke hear- 
there is calendared under ‘ ? April, 1606, ing privately that Sit Paul Pinder waa (ae 
an anonymous letter to the Turkey Company | in his place, as indeede he came too soone: 
thanking them for an allowance of £100 for | this Moldavian Prince stole earely away in this 


this year’s stipend to Sir Thomas Glover, | Morning over to Constantinople; and long ot 
midday turned Turke, and was circumcised. 





a asking that it pags paid at once to | contenting himselfe onely for all his great 
urther his petition to the King. | Dukedome with a Palace and a yearely pension 

William Lithgow, in his ‘Rare Adven-| of twelve thousand Chickens of Gold during 
tures’ (1906 ed.), at p. 127 tells us, | his life. Which when we heard, the Ambass- 


| dour and we were all amazed and discontented: 


His mother was a Pollonian, who comming | os : z 5 
from Dansicke to London, was delivered of him temanl Cikaoes or tee atc Bg seen 


upon the Sea: Afterward he was brought up G : : : 
: alata I went twice over with Sir Thomas and 
at Constantinople from a boy, and spoke, and ontr kien. and fone kins aleenden wi ee 


wrot the Slavonian Tongue perfectly: And 
: ber of Turkes, who when he saw me, tooke me 
thence returning for London, he was the first kindly by the hand. for ue hed Seen 


sent to Constantinople, after ‘is comming to | moneths familiar in the Ambassadour’s howe 
the Crowne of England. before. The a ae be ager ged within .- 
Lithgow landed at Constantinople in the | pee tie he e halfe of his moneys, tt 
. ‘ alfe he was forced to forgoe for divers 
winter either of 1609-10 or 1610-11, and says importunate respects. Nay, I must say one 
at pp. 116-117 :— | thing more of this Knight, he relieved mote 
I went to salute, and doe my duety to the | slaves from the Galleys, payd their ransome, 
right Worshipful Sir Thomas Glover, then | and sent them home freely to their Christian 
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Ambassadour dia, that ever lay at Constanti- 
nople, or ever shall to the world’s end. 

On 22 Jan. 1614, Isaac Wake (1580?- 
1632) writes to Sir Dudiey Carleton 
(1575-1632), ambassador to Venice, that Sir 
Thomas Glover had come to London and held 
his head as high as though there were no 
charges against him, and again on 12 Feb., 
1613, that Sir Thomas Glover was confident 
of escaping blame, and was boasting his ser- 
vices in rescuing 300 Christians from slavery 
and obtaining privileges for English ships 
in the Levant. The folowing 11 March 
John Chamberlain (1553-1627) wrote to Sir 
Dudley Carleton that Sir Thomas Glover 
had cleared himself of all charges. See 
‘(al. S. P. Dom. 1611-1618,’ pp. 168, 170, 
175. In ‘Cal. 8. P. Dom 1623-1625,’ at p. 
498 is calendared, with the date ‘‘ ? 1624,” 
“Sir Thomas Glover’s interpretation of the 
treaty made when he was Ambassador at 
Constantinople; in reference to the privi- 
leges of the Scots.’’ 

On 6 May, 1625, John Chamberlain 
reports to Sir D. Carleton Sir Thomas 
Glover’s sudden death with other Court 
news (‘Cal. S. P. Dom. 1625-6,’ p. 19). I 
do not know whether it was this Sir Thomas 
§lover or the other one to whom, on 13. Oct., 
1614, was granted the office of Collector of 
Fines in Ecclesiastical Causes for life, and 
m 30 July, 1622, was granted the office of 
arching all sorts of leathers exported from 
the kingdom, with certain dues on the 
leather thus searched (‘ Cal. S. P. Dom. 
1611-1618,’ p. 257; ‘Cal. §S. P. Dom. 
1619-1623’; ‘Cal. S. P. Dom, 1623-1625,’ 
p. 429). 

Many less interesting persons than this 
Sir Thomas Glover Rave been enshrined in 
the ‘D. N. B.,’ and further particulars of 
his career would, I think, be of general 
interest, 

JoHuN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 





Seupen’s ‘Tapre Tack’: A QuorTaTIoN 
moM ScatrcER.—-At the end of section 5, in 
the chapter ‘ Bishops before the Parliament,’ 
Selden is reported thus: 

“Scaliger said of Erasmus: Si minor 
«se voluit [so MSS. and early printed edi- 
tons; voluerit, Reynolds], major fuisset. 
So we may say of the Bishops, Si minores 
se voluerint, majores fuissent.’’ 

The note in S. H. Reynolds's edition (Clar- 
endon Press, 1892) is as follows: 


— Sects eek Se 
stations, and kept a better house, than any | 








‘* The nearest I can find to this is a pas- 
sage in J. C. Scaliger’s Table Talk. Eras- 
mus perspicacissimo vir ingenio, se ipse haud 
dubie futurus major (quod scribit Paulus 
Jovius) si Latinae linguae  conditores 
imitari quam petulanti linguae indulgere 
maluisset. Prima Scaligerana, sub voce 
EKrasmus.”’ 

Reynolds was mistaken if he supposed it 
possible for this to be the passage in Sel- 
den’s mind. In the first place the ‘ Prima 
Scaligerana,’ notes of Joseph Scaliger’s 
conversation taken by Francois Vertunien, 
remained among the latter’s papers at 
Poitiers after his death in 1607 until the 
year 1669, when they were printed at. 
Saumur (ostensibly at Groningen), fifteen 
years after Selden’s death. Secondly there 
can be no doubt that the Scaliger whom 
Selden quoted was not the son but the father. 
The criticism of Erasmus is to be found in 
the middle of the last paragraph of Julius 
Caesar Scaliger’s ‘ Poetice,’ 

‘* Magnum fuit Erasmi nomen, praeser- 
tim in Germania literis ipsis renascentibus : 
maius futurum, si ille minor esse voluisset.”’ 

It is noticeable that in the extract from 
the ‘Prima Scaligerana,’ Joseph Scaliger’s 
remark as reported by Vertunien does not 
repeat the precise words of Paulus Jovius, 
who wrote in his ‘Elogia Doctorum 
Virorum,’ xcv., of Erasmus, 

‘Se ipso haud dubie cunctis admirabilior 
futurus, si lLatinae linguae conditores 
grauiter imitari, quam feruido, properan- 
tique ingenio indulgere maluisset.’’ 

Epwarp BEnsty. 

Fatcon Inn, Goucu Square.—This com- 
fortable old place, sacred to Izaak Walton’s 
disciples, is now closed for demolition. Its 
frequenters and host have removed to the 
Red Lion, in the court of that name, Fleet 
Street. 

J. ARDAGH. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries 1n order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 


ATTACK ON THE Mitt at Penzacovet.—I 
have a water-colour drawing, obviously 
French work, and of early nineteenth cen- 
tury date. The subject is the gateway of a 
half-ruined chateau, on the top of which has 
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been built a wooden sail-mill. Upon a | been filled up. Can any of your readers say 
wooden bridge over the moat is a body of | when the inscriptions were put up, wha 
troops who are firing at the defenders. 1 | they were removed, and what was on them! 
think it likely that this drawing illustrates | Wuti1am Butt. 
the attack on the Milt at Penescouét, which | House of Commons. 
the Breton L’Oiseleur, with 18 réfractaires * 7 
(conscripts who would not serve Bonaparte), | JOHN FRepERIck Stanrorp: Date o 
- defended against 500 of Napoleon I’s soldiers | BrztTH Wantep.—I shall be greatly obliged 
of the line, till the besiegers had to séfid for | for information about the correct date of 
reinforcements and managed to burn the | birth of John Frederick Stanford, F.R.S, 
place over their heads. The little band of M.P., a London barrister, who died at his 
defenders, however, cut their way through | Téesidence, North Bank, Regents Park, m 
and escaped. L’Oiseleur was a nick-name | Dec. 25, 1880. ; : 
for the Vicomte Aymar de la Rocheterie (I | , According to an obituary sketch of him in 
write from memory). Can anyone tell me | he Law Times of December 11, 1880, P. 106, 
where I can find an authoritative account of | he Was born in 1815, and this date als 
this. incident? ; occurs in Frederick Boase’s ‘ Modern Eng. 
parecer : | lish Biography,’ vol. iii (Truro, 1901), col 
R . ; penenee | 704; however, according to the ‘ Biograph. 
EVERSAL OF Tapie Apparatus. —I am | ica] Register ’ of Christ’s College, 1505-19, 
told that when Royal Personages, in this | yo) jj (Cambridge, 1913), p. 451, he was 
country are banqueted by meaner folk their | }o-n jn 1816. Which date is correct? 
couverts are not set on in the ordinary way. | ; Avow Bowsal 
Glasses are turned mouth downwards, spoons | 
with their bowls and forks with the curve; OC, A. M. Fennet.—I shall be obliged for 
of their prongs towards the cloth, and knives | information about Charles Augustus Mande 
with their business edges facing right | Fennell, D.Litt., who, from notes and cd: 
instead of left. This information comes to lections made by Mr. Stanford, edited ‘ The 
me from servants of experience, but Ishould | Stanford Dictionary of Anglicized Words 
like to hear what ‘N. & Q.’ has to say, and | and Phrases’ (Cambridge, 1892). When 
to learn something of the object of the | was he born, and when did he die? 
topsy-turvyness, 7 ApvotFr Bowsk1. 
T. SWITHIN. | New York. 
Tue Toast or “ Toe Kinc.”’—(a) At what | 


3 : ve Fairs s& | whéov Hywov mavtds, Morro. — In Deb- 
siege simu custom of drinking this | rett’s ‘ Baronetage ’of England,’ 1808, vol. i, 


: . : ‘ | p. 277, the above is given as the motto of 
(b) Which regiments in the army, if any, | the Hildyards of Patrington, Yorkshire; 
drink it without rising from the table? |“ Taken from the fortieth verse of the first 
(c) If such custom exists, what is the | book of Hesiod” (‘ Works and Days’). The 
origin of it? | same appears with the reference in Tho. Wot- 
J. = Lesur, | ton’s ‘ English Baronetage,’ 1741, vol. ill, 
jieut-Colonel. | eet 7 | 
part i, p. 63, except that mov erroneously 
MarriaGe OF DeETHRONED MonaRcH: | takes the place of jyirv. According 1 
Wire’s Correct Trtte.— When a princess | william Courthope’s ‘Synopsis of the Ex- 
marries a dethroned monarch what is her | tinct Baronetage of England,’ 1835, p. 102, 
correct title? The Daily Mail of 10 July, | this baronetcy became ations by the death 
1923, speaks of King Manoel’s wife as 5 of Sir Robert D’Arcy Hildyard in 181%. 
Queen Augusta Victoria”’ on p. 8, and on | The motto is not given in the ‘ Mottoes” 
p. 16 refers to “‘ Princess Hermione, wife of | jn the ‘ Royal Book of Crests of Great Bri- 
the ex-Kaiser.” | tain,’ etc., London, James Macveigh, 1883, 
F. H. ©. | io which list I have found only two im 
Kine Cuarres Statue, Cuartne Cross.— | Greek, Nor does it appear in_the list of 
On the side of the statue looking towards | mottoes in Debrett, ut supra. If it was m 
Cockspur Street it is plain that on both | fact the motto of the Hildyard baronets, it 
panels at one time there were plates prob-| is not improbable that it appears on some 
ably of metal bearing inscriptions. This is| of the family memorials in Wines 


evident from the square holes which have! church. 
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Is it known whether there was any Crest, on a mountain an eagle regardant, 
legendary reason for the assumption as a/| wings expanded proper collared azure rest- 
motto of Hesiod’s saying that ‘‘The half | ing the dexter claw on a pellet. The arms 
is better (or more) than the whole’’? Is it recorded in Burke’s ‘ General Armory,’ for 
used by any Hildyards now? ‘he Gaitskill family are slightly ditferent, 
Rospert Prerpornr. | 2amely, Gules, a lion passant argent com- 

: | batant with a snake which entwines round 

Jocxry Fretps.—Can any reader inter- | his body proper, a martlet or for difference, 
ested in street nomenclature explain the | on a chief embattled of the second a sword 
origin of “‘ Jockey Fields,’’ Bedford Row, | erect proper, hilt and pommel gold between 
W.C., which still retains a place in the | two laurel branches proper inclining towards 
London Directory ? the sword. Crest, on a mountain an eagle 
J. J. | regardant wings expanded proper collared 

TERNET CO i azure resting the dexter claw on a_ pellet. 
ei Pt ig C wey Tee The Irish branch of the Gaitskells married 
ish Visitors and Captives,’ p. 164), that | mto the Cotter family, Baronets of Co. 
“Vernet drew a caricature of the Duchess | rk. Are the pedigrees of either of these 
of Gordon as a stout woman, holding her | {@milies recorded in any county Histories? 
daughter [Georgiana, afterwards Duchess of | ARY informatjon would be gratefully re- 


” i io. | ceived. 
wer by the hand. Was it ever repro | PETE ee 


J. M. Burtocu. | Stane.—-Where can I see a complete pedi- 

Otp WetsH Witts.—Can any reader tell | gree of the family of Fleming or le Fleming? 
me where I might see copies of seventeenth | Simon Fleming was created Baron of Slane 
and eighteenth century wills proved in N.| im the County of Meath, by King 
Wales district ? | Edward III. It is said that fourteen Lords 
D. of G._ | of Slane died in one year of a certain con- 


tagion. Is the Barony of Slane dormant or 
CorKeR Famity.—I should be glad of | ratinet? shieainiaadi 


information as to John Corker, clericus of | James Seton-ANDERSON. 
1471. Also as to any John Corker, born e. | 3 
1720. Also as to Corkers generally. | Zateski Famity.—Wanted, the pedigree 


T M. Corxer, | Of this distinguished Polish family. Also 
Major-General. , information regarding the exact connection 
| between this family and the House of Cygen- 
GAITSKELL AND GaITskIIZ FaMiLies oF | berg or Zegenberg. 
CumBertaND.—I should be glad to know if| Did Bogdan Zaleski, the poet, visit or 
there is any connexion between the families | reside in England, at any time? 


of Gaitskell and Gaitskill which are said to | Laurance M. Woutcxo. 
have derived their names from the village | 142, Kinfauns Road, 
of Gatesgill, south of Carlisle. The name | Goodmayes, Essex. 


of Gaitskell occurs at Egrement in Cumber- | . 
: . Rev. James Heatry (1824-1894).—Partic- 
land, and has spread into the counties of | ulars of the Ree n i etc., a grave 


Lincoln, Lancaster, Derby, Surrey, and into | - : 

ind. wih their ovus and pore | borne by | 7 — Co. Dublin, are very much 
the Gaitskells who married into the Sen-| °° '°* J. Anpacz 
house family of Netherhall, Cumberland, ‘ ; 
were used by their descendant William Epwarp BaGsHAWE, THE YOUNGER, accord- 
Senhouse Gaitskell, whose book-plate I) ing to ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. ii. p. 402, 
possess. They are as follows:—Quarterly, | was born at Broughton in Northampton- 
Ist and 4th, Gules, a lion passant argent, | shire, in 1629. I should be glad to obtain 
on a chief embattled of the second a sword | the actual date of his birth and some par- 
trect proper hilt and pommel gold, between | ticulars of his mother. When did he marry 
two laurel branches proper inclining towards | the ‘‘ blind gentlewoman who had fallen in 
the sword. 2nd and 3rd, Azure, a cinque- | love with him for his preaching,” and what 
foil and border engrailed, Ermine for Ashby | was her name? 

of Ashby St. Legers, Co. Northampton. | G. F. R. B. 
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Rosert Beaumont, Master of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. When was he born, and 
who were his parents? 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


What authority is | 4,4 nut-gall in appearance, or else of a reddish 


there for the statement in the ‘ Dict. Nat. | 


> 


Biog.,’ vol. iv., p. 68, that he was educated 
at Westminster School ? 
G: F.°R. B: 





Replies. 
THE EAGLE STONE 
(12 S. xii. 189, 236). 


With respect to Mr. Wiirrep J. Cuam- 
BERS’s question, I venture to produce the 
subjoined notes mainly culled from my 
article on this subject, that appeared in the 
Sei no Kenkyti, vol. ii, No. 2, pp. 55-59; 
No. 3, pp. 88-91; Tokyo, 1920, and was 





(13 S. I. Jury 21, 1993, 


friable, and is generally thought to be of the 
female sex. ‘The male stone, on the other hand, 
which is found in Arabia, is hard, and similar 


hue, with a hard stone in the interior. The 
third kind is a stone found in the Isle of 
Cyprus, and resembles those of Africa in ap 
pearance, but is larger and flat, while the others 
are of a globular form; it contains a sand 
within, of a pleasing colour and mixed with 


| small stones; being so soft itself as to admit 


of being crushed between the fingers. 

The fourth variety is known at the Taphiv- 
sian aétites, and is found near Leucas, at 
Taphiusa, a locality which [ies to the right as 
you sail from Ithaca towards Cape Leucas. It 
is met with in the beds of rivers there, and 
is white and round; having another stone in 
its interior, the name _ given for. which 
is ‘Callimus’; none of the varieties of 
aétites have a smoother surface than _ this, 
Attached to pregnant women or to cattle, in 


| the skins of animals that have been sacrificed, 


taken out of my unpublished treatise on the | 


Swallow Stone (Chelidonium). 
The stone we are upon was called by the 
ancient Greeks Aétites, whence its names 


among the modern European peoples, e.g.. | 


Pierre d‘déigle in French, Piedra de dguilla 


in Spanish, Adlerstein in German, Orlinui | 


Kémen in Russian—all conveying the same 
idea as ‘‘ Eagle Stone’”’ in English. 

In Pliny’s ‘ Natural History,’ trans. Bos- 
tock and Riley, bk. x, ch. 3, six different 
kinds of the eagle are described, and in 
ch. 4 of the same book we read :— 

The first three and the fifth class of eagles 
employ in the construction of their aerie 
the stone aétites [or eagle stone], by some 


| tempo 


| partorisca senza dolore. 


known as ‘ gigantes,’ which is employed also | 


for many remedial purposes, and is proof 
against the action of fire. This stone has the 
quality also in a manner, of being pregnant, for 
when shaken, another stone is heard to rattle 
within, just as though it were enclosed in its 
womb; it has no medical properties, however, 
except immediately after it has been taken 
from the nest.” 


Further, it is detailed thus in bk. xxxvi, 
ch. 39 :— 


The stone called aétites has a great reputa- | 


tion, in consequence of the name which it 
bears. . . . There are always two of these stones 
found together. 
female stone; and without them it is said, the 
various eagles that we have described would be 
unable to propagate. 
the young of the eagle are never more than 
two in number. There are four varieties of the 
aétites; that of Africa is soft and diminutive, 
and contains in the interior—in its bowels as it 
were—a sweet, white argillaceous earth. It is 


They say, a male stone and a | 


Hence it is, too, that | 


these stones act as a preventive of abortion, 
care being taken not to remove them till the 
moment of parturition.... If, on the other 
hand, they are not removed the moment when 
parturition is about to ensue, that operation 
of nature cannot be effected.” 


See to the same effect the authors quoted 
in Hazlitt’s ‘Faiths and Folklore,’ 1906, 
vol. i, p. 20. 

According to the ‘ Discorsi di M. Pietro 
Andrea Matthiolis ’ Venezia, 1568, p. 1451. 


Quando si rimena la pietra Aetite risuoma 
come fusse pregna et havesse dentro di se una 
altra pietra. Legata al braccio sinistro delle 
donne grosse fa ritenere il parto nelle lubricita, 
et rilassionne delle madrice: ma quando é il 
del partorire si debbe sciogliere dal 
braccio et legarla alla coscia, accioche si 
Manifesta questa 
pietra i ladri se ella si gli da ascosa nel pane: 
perciocche il ladro non potra inghiottire il 

cone masticato. Oltre & cid non possono 
i ladri inghiottire aleuna cosa, che sia cotto in 
compagnia sua. Incorporata trita con cera, 
ovvero con olio ligustrino, 6 gleucino, 6 altro, 
che sia calido, gioua grandemente al mal 
caduco. 


And according to’J. Collin de Plancy’s 


‘Dictionnaire infernal,’ Bruxelles, 1845, 
p. 6, s.v. Aétite. 
On lui attribue la propriété de faciliter 


l’accouchement lorsqu’elle est attachée au-dessus 
du genou d’une femme, ou de la retarder si on 
la lui met & Ja poitrine. Dioscoride dit quon 
s’en servait autrefois pour découvrir les voleurs. 
Aprés qu’on V’avait broyée, on en mélait la 
cendre dans du pain fait exprés; on en faisait 
manger & tous ceux qui étaient, soupconnés. 
On croyait que si peu d’aétite qu’il y efit dans 


| le pain, le voleur ne pouvait avaler le morceau. 


Les Grecs modernes employent encore cette 
vieille superstition, qu’ils rehaussent dé 
quelques paroles mystérieuses. 
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Doubtless such magical practices have 
arisen in the likening of a stone or earth 
existing inside the aétites to a stolen article 
hidden in the thief’s clothing, and in the 
assimilation of the just hatched eaglets to 
a person just recovered from epilepsy. 


The following lines occur in Balfour's 
‘Cyclopedia of India’ (1885), vol. i, 
p. 1017 :— 

Pliny stated that a round perforated stone, 
if found in an eagle’s nest, will prove to be 
a specific against diseases, and a charm against 
shipwreck and other disasters. Eagle stones 
are the Hajar-ul-akab of the Arabs, who 
describe them as resembling tamarind stones, 
but hollow, and found in eagle’s nests and 
believe that. the eagles bring them from India— 
King. 


As far as my repeated perusal goes, how- | 


ever, there is no passage in Pliny that speaks 


of shipwreck in this connexion, which leads | 


us to suppose that the Arabs entertain such 
an opinion, notwithstanding that in the 
above passage King does not specify any 
application by them of eagle stones. 

Pliny, op. cit., bk. xxxvii, says too :— 

The people of Media sends us gassinades, a 
stone like orobus in colour, and sprinkled with 
flowers, as it were; it is found in Arbela. 
This stone, too, conceives, it is said, a fact 
which it admits when shaken the conception 
lasting for a period of three months.—Ch. 59. 


Paeanitis, by some called ‘ gaeanis,’ conceives, | 


it is said, and is good for females at the time 
of parturition; this stone is found in Mace- 
donia near the monument of Tiresias there, 
and has all the appearance of congealed wate. 
—Ch. 66. 

Evidently these were stones shaped like 
eagle stones, but had not any story connect- 
ing them with eagles. 


Various objects, besides the aétites, have 


breeding. According to their different func- | 
tions alleged, they may be classified as | 
follows :— 


(1) What preserve the eggs from destruc- 
tion. Philo’s verses in his ‘ Remedies | 
against Sortilege,’ says :— 

A stone which the eagle conceals in her nest, 
Preserves her lofty breed from destruction, | 
just as the top of a parsley sprig does for | 
the swallows. This stone worn by a woman 
round her neck during pregnancy will procure 
her living child.” 

Also félian, lib. iii, ch. xxv, says, 

As the beetles injure their [the swallow’s] 
eggs, the mothers throw tops of parsley sprigs | 
m front of their young, which becomes in- | 


accessible to the beetles’ (both quoted by | 
Chatel ’ 


in Nature, vol. xxii, pp. 450-60, 1880). | 











| (2) What open the nests by removing 
| umpediments. 
| “Thus in an anecdote gravely related to 
| Aubrey, we find this virtue mentioned: ‘Sir 
| Bennett Hoskins told me that his keeper at his 
| park at Morehampton, in Herefordshire, did for 
| experiment’s sake drive an iron naile athwart 
the hole of a woodpecker’s nest, there being a 
tradition that the dam will bring some leafe 
| to open it. He layed at the bottom of the 
tree a cleane sheet, and before many houres 
passed, the naile came out, and he found a 
leafe lying by it on the sheete. “ ast Ao 2 the 
Moonwort will doe such things.”—Benjamin 
| Taylor, ‘Storyology,’ 1900, pp. 153-154. 
Baring Gould in his ‘Curious Myths of 
th Middle Ages,’ 1884, ch. xvi, gives a Jew- 
ish story in three several versions. King 
Solomon wished to burrow noiselessly after 
minerals and metals, and advised by a 
daemon, placed a sheet of glass over the nest 
of the raven—of the moor-hen or of the 
eagle in other versions. When the bird 
came and could not reach the eggs she flew 
away and fetched Schamir or the Stone of 
Wisdom, which was able to cut where iron 
would not bite. Also he cites A#lian for a 
story: of the hoopoe, which brought and 
applied a plant poa to the plaster covering 
her nest, made it give way at once, and gave 
food to her young; there being in ‘ Gesta 
Romanorum’ a similar story told of the 
| ostrich. From these stories transition is 
easy to this Japanese one:-— 
“Gyaman [Diamond] is a manner of jewel 
resembling rock crystals, and hard in substance. 
Originally, Gyaman was the name of a bird. 
Watching its bringing forth the young, the 
Hollanders catch and confine them in an iron 
cage. Then the mother-bird brings this stone 
in her beak, breaks therewith the cage 
asunder, and flies off with them. The stone 
thus left behind is called after the bird. Even 


| 
| 
| 


‘ v€ | the Hollanders themselves, it is said, possess 
been recorded to be used by birds in their | 


no knowledge as to where it is produced.”— 
Tsumura, ‘ Dankia,’ c. 1775-1806, tom xi. 

(3) What keep warm the eggs. The 
Chinese maintain the stork and the magpie 
successfully incubate with the help of 
arsenic (Chang ‘Hwa, ‘ Poh-wuh-chi,’ 3ud 
cent. A.D., tom. iv;Li Shi-Chin, ‘ Pan-tsau- 


| Kang-muh,’ 1578, tom. x); and the Japanese 


formerly held the crane to do the same with 
the root of the Korean ginseng (Yéen, 
‘ Zenkwodjimichi Meisho Dzue,’ 1849, tom. v, 
fol. 39). The Celestials consider the nature 


| of arsenic as highly hot, and believe that it 
| even dries up and makes sterile the soil it 


has been buried in anciently. During the 
Ming dynasty, it is said, the paupers in 
Nanking used to swallow a bit of it in win- 
ter days to make themselves  cold-proof, 
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which resulted in the loss of several 
thousand lives in every ensuing spring (Li 
Shi-Chin, l.c.; Sie Chung-Chi, ‘ Wu-tsah- 
tsu,’ c. 1610, tom. v). Hence these articles 
have become thought of as infallible incu- 
batprs. 
Vegetable Kingdom,’ 1872, p. 529; Friend, 
‘Flowers and Flower Lore,’ 1884, vol. ii, 
p. 628; ‘Encyc. Brit.,’ llth edn., vol. xii, 
p. 29; Li Shi-Chin, op, cit., tom. xii, pt. 1). 

(4) What restores the lost vitality. Some 
Japanese believe the stork to be able to hatch 
the eggs, even after boiled through, by the 
virtue of the verberidaceons herb Epime- 
dium macranthum (Matsum, ‘ Kashi Yawa,’ 
nineteenth cent., tom. xvii), and the Ice- 
landers opine that there is a black pebble, 
with which the raven can restore the hard- 
boiled eggs to their former condition (Baring 
Gould, l.c.)—a similar, or very probably 
identical belief obtains in Scotland, as I 
gather from Man, August, 1901, No. 104. 
The modern Greeks in Epirus think of the 
eagle that 

When any one boils its eggs at the time of 
incubation and puts them back again in the 
nest, the eagle goes to the River Jordan, from 
which it takes a small pebble and carries it 
to its nest, in order that by means of it the 
incubation may succeed. This small pebble is 
taken by the man who boiled the eggs, and 
serves for healing many diseases, such as evil 
eye, and it is commonly called the ‘stone of 
loosing.’ Frequently the stone is gilded.— 
N. W. Thomas, ‘Animal Folklore from 
Greece,’ Man, August, 1904. 

Kumacusu MInNaKATA. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


(To be continued). 


SECOND EMPIRE SILVER COINS. 


(13 S. i. 12,s.v. First Empire Five-Franc 
Pieces). 

The reference is to Mr. Ropert Pirr- 
POINT’s reply to the query about the First 
Empire Five-Franc Piece, in which a new 
subject—that of Second Empire silver coins 
—-is introduced. There were three types of 
coins with the effigy of Louis Napoleon: 
those of 1852, when he was President of the 
Republic, on which he is described as ‘‘ Louis- 
Napoleon Bonaparte’’; those of the first 
eight years of the Empire; and those of its 
last ten years, when, after the triumphs of 
the Crimea and Italy, the Emperor’s head 
is crowned with laurel. The ‘‘ uncrowned 
Napoleon’ silver coins (except the five- 
franc piece) had been withdrawn from cir- 


(See Rhind, ¥‘ A History of the | 





culation, as Mr. Pierpoint says, ‘‘ many 
years before 1914.’’ Can any reader state 
in what year? It was before 1896, but how 
long before I am unable to say. The laur- 
eated Napoleon silver was withdrawn not 
in the early years of the war, but in its 
last year. A ‘‘décret annoncant la dé. 
monétisation prochaine de piéces d’argent 


a Jeffigie de Napoléon III lauré” 
was promulgated 23 March, 1918, and 
on 1 May the date was fixed on _ which 


these coins would be no longer current— 
31 July in France and Algeria, and 31 Dec. 
ember in the Colonies. The public there. 
fore had ample time to make themselves 
familiar with the idea of the withdrawal 
from circulation of the last of the Napoleon 
silver. This decree, like previous ones of 
the same nature, did not affect the five-franc 
piece. It applied only to ‘‘les monnaies 
divisionnaires d’argent jusqu’ & la piéce de 
2 francs incluse, & l’effigie de Napoléon III 
couronné.,”’ 

There was plenty of silver circulating in 
France in 1918, and curiously enough the 
half-francs, francs, and two-franc pieces of 
Lotis Philippe, the Second Republic, and 
the early years of the Empire were in. com- 
mon use, although long withdrawn from 
circulation. At that time it was my privi- 
lege to be assisting in various huts of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in 
France, and all these coins, with many 
others, passed daily through my hands, 
Occasionally one of the smaller silver coins 


| of the First Empire would be taken, and 


once I was offered a two-franc piece of 
Louis XVIII. But I never saw a five-fran¢ 
piece earlier in date than Louis Philippe, 
though I was on the look out. Notwith- 
standing the circulation of these ‘“‘ illegal” 
coins in the canteens and amongst the pro- 
vincial tradespeople (I am speaking of 
French Flanders and Artois), the  with- 
drawal of the laureated Napoleons was 4 
very real thing. Some weeks before 31 July 
I put up in my hut a notice with detailed 
information as to the coins which would not 
be accepted after that date. The last day 
of July was a Wednesday, and throughout 
the early part of the week we took consider- 
able quantities of this Napoleon money, but 
gave none out as change, getting it turned 
into current silver or notes at the village 
post office. After 31 July we always refused 
the laureated Napoleons, but a certain num- 
ber for a long time found their way into the 
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till, it being difficult, in a bad light, or in | 
a great rush to distinguish them. Such | 
coins, when we had collected more than the 
value of 20 francs, we were able later on to 
change for notes, at the local Recette des 
Finances, but only francs and two-franc 
pieces were taken. The half-francs were left 
on our hands. 

After the withdrawal it became the cus- 
tom of the soldiers in tendering Napoleon 
silver to place the coin on the counter face 
downward. Fortunately the reverse of these 
‘“Jaureated ’’ coins is quite distinctive, and 
this little trick became the source of some 
amusement, and also of frequent argument. 

During the war the variety of coins which 
passed over the counters of the huts in 
France was amazing. Even from an anti- 
quarian point of view, the contents of the 
till would sometimes be of great interest. 
The thick copper coins of the First Republic 
would occasionally be found, and from time 
to time the more elegant pieces of Louis 
XVI as ‘‘ Roi des Frangais,’’ with the fasces 
and cap of Liberty on the reverse, with the 
motto, ‘‘La Nation, la Loi, le Roi.’’ On 
one occasion a very battered sou was offered 
to me by a soldier, which on examination 
proved to be a William and Mary Irish half- 
penny of 1694. Had it, I wondered, been 
in Flanders since the days of Marlborough ? 
The hut in which this incident occurred 
was only a few miles from the Belgian 
frontier. 

F. H. CHerrHam. 

Tue Carew Famity or Co. Cork (13 S. 
i, 10).—Marcus Carew (described in his will 
dated 1769 as Mark Carew of the South 
Liberty of Cork, gentleman) married 
Susanna, eldest daughter of Col. John Rus- 
sell of Rutland, Co. Carlow, in 1720, and 
sister of the Rev. Thomas Russell, Arch- 
deacon of Cork. Five succeeding generations 
received the name of Russell. The Carews 
had, I believe, no connection with the Devon- 
shire family, and are said to have settled 
in Ireland in 1154. Sir Robert Carew, son 
of Robert Carew of Garrivoe, was knighted 
22 Feb., 1623/4 in Ireland, by Viscount 
Falkland. See Topographica et Genealogica, 
vol. v, p. 93; Cussan’s ‘ History of Hert- 
fordshire’ (Hundred of Cashio), p. 187; 
Miscellanea Genealogica, 2nd _ Series, iv, 
321; 3rd Series, i. 28; ‘ N. & Q.’ 458. x. 
298 and 397. 

G. Davison Lumps, F.s.A. 





Leeds. 


A pedigree of this family is given in Col- 
lectanea L'opographica et Genealogica, vol. v, 
p- 98. Sir Robert Carew does not appear in 
the list of Knights of the Garter given in 
vol. ii of ‘The Complete Peerage.’ 

In the Index to the Fiants of Elizabeth 
the name of John Carew of Garrybow, Co. 
Cork, appears twice (2466 & 4108). 

In Vickers’s ‘Index to Irish Prerogative 
Wills’ is the will of Mark Carew of South 
Liberty of Cork, gent., proved in 1769. 

In the ‘ Index of Cloyne Wills’ is the will 
of Edmond Carew of Curraheen, proved 
1778. 

Was it not the great-grandson of 
Robert who married Miss Russell ? 
not the Barony misprinted as 
instead of Imokilly ? 


Sir 
And is 
Iniskelly, 


Lorton WILSON. 
Norwood, Barrow. 


Epwarp Strronec, Master Mason or Str. 
Pauw’s, 1652-1723 (138. i. 9).—As men- 
tioned in my letter to The Times Literary 
Supplement, 13 Mar., 1919, Sir Godfrey 
Kneller’s portrait of Strong descended to the 
late Vice-Admiral Sir George Strong Nares, 
K.C.B., F.R.S., the Arctic explorer. Early 
in January, 1913, when the Admiral resided 
at 11, Claremont Road, Surbiton, Surrey, 
the picture reappeared, by his permission, 
in the Sphere. I understood, at the time, 
it had never previously been reproduced, 

It will be recalled that Edward Strong’s 
bust surmounts the memorial tablet in St. 
Peter’s Church, St. Albans, Herts, where 
he, with his wife, and others of the family, 
lie buried. 

The Admiral, b. 1831, was a son by the 
first wife (d. 1836, Elizabeth Rebecca Gould, 
dau, of John Alexander Dodd, Esq., of Red- 
bourne, Herts), of Captain William Henry 
Nares, R.N., d. 1867, of Danestown, Co. 
Aberdeen, who m. 2ndly, 24 Oct., 1844, 
Susan, 3rd, dau. of Alexander Innes ,Esq., 
of Pitmedden, Co. Aberdeen, and widow of 
John Ramsay, Esq., of Barra Castle, Old 
Meldrum, Aberdeenshire, and of Straloch, 
Newmarcher, near Aberdeen. This Major 
John Ramsay d. 1832; the picture of Strong 
descending subsequently, through Capt. W. 
H. Nares, to his son, the Admiral. It may 
be of interest to record that Major John 
Ramsay’s father, John Innes, Esq., assumed 
the name of Ramsay on marrying Mary, 
dau, and heir of James Ramsay, Esq., of 


' Barra, and the family is a branch of the 
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family of Innes, Bart., of Hdingight; see 


Walford’s ‘County Families,’ 1865. 
Henry Curtis. 


Fracs at Hatr Mast (12 S. xii 493; 13 S. 
1, 19).—I believe in the olden days it was 
the custom to fly the ‘‘ Skull and Cross 
bones’ at the mast head as a sign of death, 
the ensign being lowered to make room for 
it; this practice has now fallen into desue- 
tude but the ensign is still lowered as before. 

D. of O. 

GEoRGE Fitzroy, Duke or NORTHUMBER- 
LAND (10 S. viii. 289, 352; 11 S. xi. 134).— 
George Fitzroy, of whom Evelyn records 
that ‘‘of all his Majesty’s children (of 
which he had now six Dukes) this seemed 


the most accomplished and worth the own- | 


ing,’’ and who was living at No. 17, St. 
James’s Square in 1708, married first Cath- 
arine, daughter of Robert Wheatley, and 
widow of Thomas Lucy of Charlecote. It 
is recorded by the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission in their report on the MSS. 
of Sir H. Verney, Bart., that on ‘‘ March 
24, 1685/6 the Duke of Northumberland 
hath shipt his wife away to a Nun- 
nery.” This would seem to have been 
almost immediately after his marriage to 
her. And according to Evelyn his efforts 
to get rid of his wife appear to have 
failed. She died on 25 May, 1714; and 
was buried on 3 June, in Westminster 
Abbey. It was therefore impossible that, 
as the Duke’s widow, she should have mar- 
ried Philip Bisse, Bishop of Hereford, as 
recorded by Mark Noble in his continuation 
of Granger. In fact, Granger himself is 
probably more correct in asserting that his 
wife was the widow of Don Carlo, Earl of 
Plymouth, another of King Charles’s sons. 

Immediately after the death of his first 
wife, George Fitzroy married Mary Dutton, 
sister of Captain Mark Dutton, and Frances 
Dutton, and daughter of Henry Dutton. 
She survived her husband, who died 3 July, 
1716, s.p., until 27 Aug. 1738—when she 
was buried in General Monk’s Vault in 
Westminster Abbey: leaving her property, 
which included fine portraits of herself and 
her husband (now at Bradbourne, Seven- 
oaks), to her niece Grace, the daughter of 
his sister Frances, who was the first wife 
of Sir William Parsons, Bart., of Langley 
and Stanton-i’-the-Wolds. Grace Parsons 
married Thomas Lambarde, of Sevenoaks, 
and, in her issue, was heiress to all her 








father’s property. She was unfortunate ip 
the possession of a brother, William, 
notorious scoundrel. Amongst other ad. 
ventures, this William was transported to, 
and escaped from, that estate in Virginia of 
the eccentric Lord Fairfax, which he had a. 
quired through his connection with the Cole. 
peper family, and which had such interest. 
ing associations with the Washington 
family. William Parsons married Mary, 
daughter of John Tregonwell Frampton, 
who was, possibly, a son of the great 
trainer, Tregonwell Frampton, the ‘‘ Father 
of the Turf,’’ by whom he had a son Mark, 
who succeeded his grandfather as fourth and 
last Baronet. 
F,. Lamparpe. 


Mary WOLLSTONECRAFT AND GILBERT 
Imuay (12 S. xii. 511). — I possess a 
copy of ‘Memoirs of the Author of a 


Vindication of the Rights of Woman, 
by William Godwin, the second edition, cor. 
rected, London, 1798, which formerly 
belonged to Sir Charles Aldis. There are 
in it some manuscript notes that may be of 
interest, if not of use, to Mr. W. Crank 
Durant. The handwriting of the first note 
I cannot identify, but the other two are in 
the autograph of Sir Charles. 

(1) “ From the Herald, 23 July, 1827, Monday 
The murder of the Rev. Mr. Waterhouse, near 
Huntingdon, has discovered some letters of the 
late Mrs. Wolstonecraft. Though the Revd. 
gentleman had reached the age of 79 in a state 
of celibacy, and though his general character 
seemed calculated to deaden the tender passion 
his correspondence consists almost entirely of 
love letters. Among the numerous fair ones to 
whom the singular Rector of Stukeley paid 
his addresses, was the once famous Mary 
Wolstonecraft, distinguished during the period 
of the French Revolution for her democratical 
writings, and afterwards united to Mr. Godwin, 
author of St. Leon, etc. Several letters from this 
intellectual amazon exists among the papers 
of the Revd. gentleman.” 

(2) “Mr. Fuseli died in April, 1825, and was 
buried in St. Paul’s close by his friend, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. It is with truth remarked 
that the works of great men, when great 
faults are united with great beauties, afford 
proper matter for criticism; that genius which 
is always eccentric, bold and daring, at the 
time that it command attention, is sure to 
provoke criticism; that it is the regular cold 
and timid composer, who escapes censure an 
deserves no praise. No man possessed more 
decidedly the characteristics of genius than 
Fuseli. No man astonished more by the 
occasional sublimity of his inventions, although 
he often fell into that infirmity of a great 
mind, extravagance. This occasional extrava 
gance has tended to depreciate his style in the 
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estimation of the English public, for the 
vulgar will see this when they are incapable 
of distinguishing beauties. His ‘ Lazar House 
no work of Michelo Angelo displays so great 
a diversity of character and passion. No man 
has embodied Milton as to his conceptions as 
himself. His ‘ Lycidas,’ his ‘ Dream of Eve, 
are of the finest epic nature. He fell in 
love with Mary Wolstonecraft Godwin. Died 
16 April, 1825, aged 86. 26 April, 1825, Nelson 


uare. 

ay When the remains of Mr. Godwin were 
buried in the same grave with his wife, her 
coffin was not at all decayed, though it had 
lain in the earth 39 years, she dying 1797, W. 
Godwin, 1836, his 2nd wife in 1841. Their 
names are inscribed on the monument nearly 
at the extremity of the Churchyard. About 
2% years I had the pleasure of an intimate 
acquaintance with him, and found him one of 
the best of men, as a moral man, an affectionate 
parent as _is_ so well described, a tender 
husband. I do not, however, commend him 
in the way he has portrayed his wife in the 
Memoir, theta I am sure with pure motives | 
it was written. Truth indeed should not be 
told at all times; in herself 1 have no doubt of 
her virtue, and even if I had “TI hold it not 
honesty to have it thus set down.’”—C. A., 16 
Aug., 1842. 





JAMES SINTON. 


Braehead, Inveresk, 
Musselburgh. 
Reak-ADMIRAL CORNTHWAITE OMMANNEY | 
(12 S. xii. 511).—The querist may profit by | 
an examination of the following works: 


Charnock, J., ‘Biographia WNavalis’ 
(from 1660), published 1794-1798. B.M. | 
Library, 2095. d. 

O’Byrne, W. R., ‘Naval Biographical | 


Dictionary,’ published 1849. B. M. Library, 

2095. g. | 

Marshall, J., ‘Royal Naval Biography,’ 

published 1825-1835. B.M. Library, 2905.a. 
Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 


Honywoon’s Reerment (13 S. i. 9).— 
The King’s Regiment of Horse, commanded 
by Philip Honywood from 1743 to 1752, is 
to-day represented by the 1st King’s Dragoon 
Guards. It is presumed that this is the 
regiment which is referred to in the query. 
Its history is published in Cannon’s Histor- 
ical Records series. 





J. H. Leste. 


ArMouR PRESERVED IN CuurcHes (13 S. 
i, 8).—In reply to F. €., this subject 
has been exhaustively treated by Mr. Francis 
Henry Cripps-Day in an illustrated volume 
‘On Armour Preserved in English 
Churches,’ with a general Bibliography pri- 
vately printed at The Chiswick Press, 1922. 


| Sterling is a member of this family. 





A. FF. &. 


Tue Burirncton Horen (i3 S. i. 9).— 
The original house was designed by the Ear] 
of Burlington (just two hundred years ago) 
for Field-Marshal Wade, and is ‘‘ pictured ”’ 
in Vitruvius Britannicus. Part only of it, 
with alteration, forms the above hotel. 

R. B. 


‘* A PLACE... CALLED THE RESURRECTION ”’ 
(12 S. xii. 500).—I think your reviewer of 
the Calendar the Close Rolls will find that 
‘“‘a place in the body of the Church called 


the Resurrection ’’ is the site where the 
Easter Sepulchre stood. The ceremonies 
connected with it, started on the Good 


Friday, and concluded early on the Easter 
morning, hence the title he quotes. 

The Kaster Sepulchre was sometimes a 
permanent structure as at Partington, or a 
temporary one, as at Durham. 

H. Stone. 

Devon & Exeter Institution Library, 

Cathedral Close, Exeter. 


Rev. James STerLtinc: CoLonet Tuomas 
STERLING (10 S. iii. 385; 12 8S. xii. 452; 
13 S. i. 13).—I should be glad if Mr. Lor- 
TON Witson can tell me if Col. Thomas 
He 
was gazetted. Lt. Royal Marines, 9 Mar., 
1757, and married, after 1764, Lucy, widow 


| of Major John Fleming. Col. Thomas Sfer- 
| ling retired on full pay 1 May, 1800. He 


does not appear in Steel’s list for 1806, so 
may have died about this time. He had at 
least three children by his wife, i.e., 

(i) Luke Hauteville Sterling. 

(ii) Thomas Sterling. 

(iii) Frances Sophia Anne Sterling. 

Any information about him or his family 
would be esteemed. 


FM. M, 


Camberley. 


Gunn Famity (12 S. xii, 451).—In ‘ What 
is my Tartan,’ by F. Adams, F.S.A. (Scot.), 
published by Johnstone, of Edinburgh, the 
Septs and Dependents of Gunn are—Gallie, 
Henderson, Jameson, Jamieson, Johnson, 
Kean, Nelson, Robson, Robison, William- 
son, Wilson, MacCorkill, MacCorkle, 
MacIan, MacKames, MacKeamish, Mac- 
Kean, and MacOrmish. 

The arms are given as (arg.) a galley of 
three masts, her sails furled and oars in 
action, (sa.) flags (gu.), on a chief (gu.) a 
boar’s head (arg.) muzzled (sa.), between 
two mullets of the field, all within a bordure 
(az.) Crest, a dexter hand wielding a sword 
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proper. Motto.—‘‘ Aut pax aut bellum.” | received the Peninsular Medal with 5 bars, | 

Badge, either a juniper or a roseroot. | — , eee Pg ew -_ aoe Cones 
<6 . ) Seer edal, | also istinguishing ges, 

The motto, ‘‘ Ad littora tendit’”’ was borne | gied on the 6th of March, 1953, | aged 59 yeam 


by the Jamiesons. | | This Stone is erected by Colonel Eden, §. F, 
C. V. Cottier. | Guards, {| in Memory of his faithful service 
Langton. | to him during | 14 years. 
J. ARDAGH. 


GREENHEAD (12 §S. xii. 572).—There is a 
village of this name which borders,the main, Cuay-prpes (12 S. xii. 473, 517; 138 
road from Newcastle-upon-Tyne to Carlisle, | i, 14).—A good collection of local clay-pips 
about nineteen miles from Carlisle. It is | is on view in a show case, Royal Museum, 
mentioned in the ‘ Royal Road Book of Eng- | ground first floor, Peel Park, Salford, Man. 
land,’ and also in the Post Office Guide. | chester. Old clay-pipes are sometimes dis. 

James Sreton-ANDERSON. — during excavations in Salford. Thy 

There is a place named Greenhead in| case contains five written tickets on fhe 
county Durham; also a place named Green- | subject, from which are copied herein: 
head in county Northumberland. | 1. Tobacco Pipes: chiefly bulbous, flat foot; 

Joun A. Rupert-Jonzs. | S0me with makers mark on foot, found in 


There are a village and lead mines of this | ae “ha 4 gee a ad = — i 
: es : | in the fields.—See ‘obacco Pipes. 
name 53 miles N.W. from Bishop Auckland | English (Broseley) late 16th and early 1ith 
in the county of Durham. century. 
; M. H. Dopps. | 2. Tobacco Pipe, barrel-shaped; spurred; 
Besides (1) Greenhead, 5 m. W. of Halt- —— near es Bridge during cutting of 
whistle, Co. Northumberland; there are (2) | ‘© pg, oS 
Green Head, 1 m. N. of Grasmere, Co. West- | Donor, Mr. Wesania Grant. 
morland ; and (3) Green Head, a house a| 3, Tobocco Pipes; long bowls; spurred; 
little N.W. of Huddersfield, W. R. Yorks, | found in various parts of Salford, lost or cast 
which in 1825 was the seat of Benjamin | away in the fields. . : 
Hague Allen, Esq. (Paterson’s ‘ Roads,’ | English, from — ol the middle of the 
: : | h century. 
1826), and is aoe i pr er a 4, Tobacco Pipes; barrel-shaped; spurred; 
poate ARTHUR WESTLEY. (some with maker’s mark on bowl, found in 
St. John’s Vicarage, Oldham. bey Fo * aie of Salford; lost or cast away in 
. a8 the fields, 
wee | ae S - 5 asain sd English (Broseley) late 17th century. 
venently T sau . copy : of "Plasemeaets | 5. Tobacco Pipes; spurred, unspurred, plain 


Great Bible, in St. Nicholas’s Chufch. Yar- | swe saat Gok. Gea ek ee ek preg 
mouth. It is now in a glass case, but is! fields during 18th to 19th century. 

believed to have formerly been a chained | English (Broseley). 

book in that church, which also contains the | These tobacco-pipes used in Salford, six- 


Vinegar and Breeches Bibles (not supposed | teenth to nineteenth century. 


to have been chained). | Frep L. Tavares. 
There are chained books in Chelsea Old; 99 ‘Trentham Street, 
Church, but I cannot describe them, as I | Pendleton, Salford. 


mare never’ seen then. | Vattors Famity (12 S. xii. 293, 458).— 


; | Petit Larousse Illustré gives ‘‘ Velche on 
War Memorrats (12 S. xii. 491; 13 S.| Welche (vél-che) n. et adj. (de J’allem 
i. 17).—A complete list of these would | welsh, gaulois), mot que les Allemands appli- 
occupy many pages. In London alone there | quent par mépris & tout ce qui est étranger. 
are many examples (consult ‘Return of | Homme ignorant et sans goit.”’ 
Outdoor Memorials in London,’ issued by | When living in Lausanne, 1909-1915, I 
the L.C.C. in 1910). Brompton Cemetery, noticed Welches. frequently, in loca] news- 
London, 8.W., has the following interesting | papers, used to signify strangers; so that 
inscription on an upright stone :— | its use in a French-speaking Canton shows 
Here | Lie the Remains of | BRIAN | that it is not, at any rate in late years, con 


DUGELBY, | 42 years Private im the Scots | : ki 
Fusilier | Guards He was present at the | a pie seinen “¥ the German speaking 
Battles of | Salamanca, Vittoria, Nive, Nivelle, | Parts of Switzerland. 

| Bayonne (wounded), and Waterloo. | He’! Hersert SovuTHaM. 


Rosin. 
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BengaMin Rorcu (12 8. xii. 487).—ln 
the very interesting note on this worthy the 
Pembrokeshire parish given as ‘‘ Stanton ”’ 
should be Steynton. 

ArtTHuR MEEr. 


GremiaL (12 S. xii 512).—The second 
meaning of this word, given in the ‘ N E. D.’ 
is:— 

Dwelling within the “bosom” of a_ uni- 
versity; resident. Also as the epithet of the 
ordinary or full members of a society as dis- 
tinguished from honorary members. Obs. exc. 
Hist. 

The quotations range from 1730 to 1841. 

HaRMATOPEGOs. 


was doubted at the above reference whether 
the 1531 (Lyons) edition of Agostino Steuco 


was not the editio princeps. It is not. See 
A. A. Renouard, ‘ Annales de l’Imprimerie 
des Alde’ (1825), vol. i, p. 253. 
‘Recognitio Veteris Testamenti ad Hebrai- 
cam veritatem,’ etc., first appeared in 1529, 


‘Venetiis in Aedibus Aldi, & Andreae 
Soceri.? ‘‘Ce volume,’’ says Renouard, 
“est trés rare.’’ According to Brunet, 


“) édition de Lyon, 1531, n’a point de 
valeur.”’ 

It is unnecessary to suppose that the 
“torrid zone’? was borrowed from Coper- 


233-4) 
Epwarp BeEnsty. 


ified reference to Cicero is, presumably, to 
the ‘ De divinatione, ii., 54, 111, where men- 
tion is made of an dxpoottxis in some lines 
of Ennius, which read Q, ENNivs FECcIT. 
The trick is a very old one, and many early 
examples might be quoted. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


a translation of Juvenal, Satire xiii, lines 196- 
Poena autem vehemens ac multo saevior illis 
as et Caedicius gravis invenit et Rhada- 
_  manthus, 
Nocte dieque suum gestare in pectore testem. 
In Allibone’s book, to which A.B. refers, the 
English version is incorrectly given, as “ nor 
Hell it self ”’ should be “ not... . ;” and the 
‘scription to Dryden is a mistake. The Eng- 
lish Juvenal of i693 was “ By Mr. Dryden, and 
veral other Eminent Hands,” ‘and the 
thirteenth satire is under the name of Thomas 
Creech (1659-1700). 
Allibone, or whoever was responsible, may 
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SrevcHus or Eucusium (13 S. i. 7).—It | 
of Gubbio’s Commentary on the O.T. was or | 


The | 


nicus, as it is as old as Virgil (Georgic i, | 


Acrostics (12 S. xii. 509).—The unver- | 


REFERENCES WANTED (13 8. i. 19).—1. This is | 
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have been misled by Samuel! Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary, s.v. Torment. 
Epwarp BENSsLyY. 





Notes on ®ooks. 


The Pageant of Greece. Edited by R. W. Living- 
stone. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 6s. 6d. net). 
| Tuts book contains a great deal to praise, but 
also some matter for criticism. e should 
judge it to be the work of a young man and, 
as such, the best in it commands respect, and 
awakens a hope of more and better to come. 
Naturally enthusiastic about the great litera- 
ture of Greece our scholar has not, we think, 
in his picture of the Greek mind, taken enough 
account of the ordinary man, probably because 
| he has not yet had the time to trace out and 
consider what we know of him. He makes far 
too little of Greek religious cults, giving, in 
fact, the impression that he has as yet given no 
real study to this side of Greek life. The 
Greek poets, he tells us “ were born to see the 
world and human life—not to moralise or to 
indulge in sentiment or rhetoric or mysticism 
about it, but to see it.” This is a shallow 
and hazardous statement; it could easily be 
confuted from Mr. Livingstone’s own pages, 
and the exact contrary, even, might be 
| plausibly — though not soundly — maintained. 
If we take mysticism in its nobler sense, the 
evidence —". Greek feeling for a power or 
powers behind the veil of the sensible universe 
is everywhere; if in its less noble application, 
there are the oracles, the mysteries, Orpheus 
and Dionysus and much more to be taken into 
| consideration before we can say that Greek 
poetry shows no influence from mysticism. 
The chapter on Homer, though it contains some 
rash statements, will probably serve the writer’s 
purpose satisfactorily on the whole; that on 
, lyric tad is confused in arrangement and not 
very happily representative of Pindar. The 
chapter on the three great tragic poets presents 
the same combination of fresh and vigorous 
thought, enthusiasm and rashness which we 
note in the introduction. The reception by the 
Athenians of Phrynichus’ play on the capture 
of Miletus ought surely to have been mentioned 
in a general account of Athens and the drama. 
To say there are no “ relief-scenes ” in a Greek 
trage y is to put the matter too strongly and 
somewhat misleadingly. We do not at all 
that what Mr. Livingstone calls “ the primitive 
‘element’ in the tragedies may well be dis- 
regarded. The treatment of Sclsite (who 
is said to be “ ordinary ” save for his genius) 
if intended: for instructed readers might be 
simply called paradoxical and amusing; for 
readers who can make no allowance for epi- 
gram and exaggeration it is unfortunate. The 
re-iterated statement that “Sophocles never 
thinks’ might pass—might just pass—in con- 
versation, but is far too crude to be true as a 
considered statement in print especially in a 
book for the beginner; in fact, Mr. Living- 
stone himself traverses it rather blunderingly 
more than once. We think he underrates the 
mental capacity of his readers in supposing 
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that few after reading the ‘ Oedipus 
could exactly retrace the steps by which the 
identity of Oedipus is established. It is curious 
that a study ot the classics should have left 
our writer so insensitive as he. is to the exact 
meaning of words: he tells us, absurdly, that 
Euripides “ was too modern for our fathers 
fully to understand, as he was too modern for 
his contemporaries ’"—in fact “in Euripides 
we have a figure almost more modern than our- 
selves ’—a strange statement, disputable even 
in the sense our writer intends. The chapter 
on Aristophanes is satisfactory and so are the 
chapters on history and philosophy, which 
refrain from attempting too much, 


ment alone possible in a compilation such as 
this. It is useful to have Theocritus and the 
epigrammatists in the proper~place in the suc- 
cession, but the account of the anthologies is 
much too slight, and the selection of epigrams 
might have been improved. ‘The chapter on 
Plutarch is good, though it contains the follow- 
ing footnote to the word “ triumphed ”’ which 
it would be hard to beat for futility: “ 

‘ triumph 


generals who won important victories.” The 


Rex ’ | 


uote with | 
good effect and, in fact, accomplish all that can | 
be hoped for and more than one might have | 
expected from the brief and summary treat- | 


h’ was awarded by the Romans to | 


THE new Quarterly Review is one of the best 
| of recent numbers. The weighty article entitled 
| ‘Catholicism at the Cross-roads’ from the pen 
| of Dean Inge, with which it sets out, would 
; alone attract the reader’s serious attention, 

He will turn from it, perhaps with a sense of 

contrast and relaxation, to Mr. Douglas Gor. 
| don’s charming description of the life, home 
and ways of the badger. Mr. H. Granville 
Barker’s article on ‘ the Heritage of the Actor’ 
works up to a contention that what the drama 
needs is poetry or something that is the 
dynamic equivalent of poetry. His survey of 
the drama in general and the present situation 
in particular is full of acute thought and 
deep-going suggestion, and in his principal con 
clusion he has us entirely with him. Cove 
Patmore falls to Mr. John Freeman for appre. 
ation. Nothing absolutely new can well be said 
of him, but Mr. Freeman’s essay is just, and is 
very clearly the product of fresh rumination 
on the poet’s memory and works. By no means 
the least interesting paper to readers of ‘N. & 
Q.’ will be that of Mr. J. W. Gordon on the 
English Dictionary, which discusses Johnson's 
Dictionary, the New (or. Oxford) English 
| Dictionary, the English - Dialect Dictionary, 
and Professor Weekley’s recent ‘ Etymological 
Dictionary of Modern English.’ 


book concludes with what perhaps will prove | 
its most really valuable chapter—an admirably | 


conceived, vividly written and excellently illus- | 


trated account of Greek science. 

Mandeville’s Travels, Vol. II, Introduction and 
Nous. Edited from MS., Cotton Titus, c. 
xvi, in the British Museum, by P. Hamelius. 


(Humphrey Milford for the Early English | 


Text Society. 15s.) 
Str Isrart Gouiancz devotes a short prefatory 
note to the memory of Professor Hamelius, 
who, shortly before the outbreak of the war, 
had taken up the work of preparing an edition 
of ‘ Mandeville’s Travels ’ for the E.E.T.S. and, 
after the termination of the siege of Liége in 
which he had played his part, came to England 
and continued it here. The Introduction draws 
together all that can be said as to the identity 
of Sir John Mandeville, the authorship of the 
travels, their political significance and the 
history and character of the texts. Professor 
Hamelius agrees, on the whole, with the view 
that the book is a “more or less veiled ”’ libel 
on the Roman Church; he is satisfied with 
the attribution of it to Jean d’?Outremeuse, and 
is inclined to think that d’Outremeuse fathered 
it upon an Englishman in order thereby _ to 
shelter himself from possible prosecution. The 
original text he takes to have been French. 


The notes are all that one would expect from | 


their author, copious, erudite and almost as 


full of entertainment for the general reader as | 


of information and guidance for the student. 
This should surely prove the final English 
edition of “ Mandeville,’’ who, 
hardly worthy of the time and ability that 
have already been concentrated upon him. 


Wycombe, in the 


indeed, seems | 


CORRIGENDA. 


p. 516, col. 2, line 23, for 
Ibid., line 31, for 
Ibid., line 41, for 

College, 
15, col. 2, line 14, for Re” 


At 12 §&. xii. 
*‘diadectic ’’ read didactic; 
“ Anrdew ” read Andrew; 
University “‘ Press’’ read University 

Ad ante, p. 
read So. 

At ante, p. 5, line 13, for ‘‘‘‘ Kensal ” read 
Kersal. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


EpIToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 2%, 
Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2.”—Advertisements, 


Business Letters, and Corrected Proofs t 
“The Publisher” — at 20, High Street, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. 

We cannot undertake to answer queria 
privately. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to al} 


article which has already appeared, corre 
pondents are requested to give within paren 
theses—immediately after the exact heading- 
the numbers of the series, volume, and pat 
at which the contribution in question is to 
be found. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded ti 
| another contributor, correspondents are te 
uested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page 
| °N. & Q” to which the letter refers. 
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